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The last legislature of the state of Indiana appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the general problem of industrial and 
agricultural courses throughout the state. This com- 
The Indiana mission was also empowered to develop a plan for 

onumssion f^tuj-e promotion of this sort of work in the schools 
on Vocational '^ 

Education of the state. The commission is prepared now to 

make its report and has given a preliminary state- 
ment of its work before educational meetings. It finds, as every 
other commission of this type has found, that there is grave need 
in all of the communities of the state for industrial and vocational 
training. It finds also that very little of this work has been done 
in the state, and that the courses which have been undertaken 
have been carried forward very unsystematically. The commission 
deplores the lack of attention to this work. One point in particular 
may be brought out, since the report is offered to the people of 
the state as a whole. Attention is drawn to the fact that the com- 
munities are not at all alive to the importance of such training. 
Most of these communities believe in the traditional school, and, 
since they do not recognize the urgency of the problem, are un- 
prepared for the recommendations to be made by the commission. 
After reviewing the whole situation and referring to the prac- 
tices in other states and countries, the commission recommends 
first that school authorities in cities, towns, and townships be given 
power to establish and maintain vocational schools in departments 
including trade classes and agricultural classes as their local situa- 
tion may warrant, and to levy a tax in support of the same. The 
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commission further recommends that state aid in amounts equal 
to two- thirds of the sum expended by the local authorities in instruc- 
tion in vocational and technical subjects be supplied, in order that 
the work of the schools may be carried on more efficiently. 

The further recommendations of the commission work out in 
detail this general plan. A number of co-operative agencies are 
provided through state universities and through state departments 
for the supervision and promotion of this type of training. 

It is to be noted that the report of this commission, which 
undoubtedly will have much influence in formulating the policy 
not only in the state of Indiana but in neighboring states as well, 
is distinctly in favor of a reorganization of the elementary school 
rather than the development of a parallel school system. In this 
particular the report of the commission departs radically from the 
plan which is being developed in the state of Massachusetts and 
imitates the New York state plan. 

From the point of view of the present writer, this report of the 
Indiana commission is in keeping with the best policies that can 
be advocated for all of the middle western states. 

"Supervision of City and Rural Schools" is the topic to be 
discussed in 1913 Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. This continues the policy which has 
National prevailed in recent years of discussing, in a concrete 

Society for the practical way, certain fundamental aspects of the 
Study of administration of city and rural schools. The Year- 

Education book on City School Supervision is being prepared 
primarily by Dr. J. F. Bobbitt of the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. A supplementary dis- 
cussion is to be provided by Professor John Hall of the University 
of Cincinnati. A unified, scholarly, practical outline discussion of 
the problems and attempted solutions in this Hne is greatly needed. 

The Yearbook which deals with Rural School Supervision was 
planned by Mr. A. C. Monahan, speciaUst in agricultural education 
of the National Bureau of Education. It will contain a general 
introduction by Mr. Monahan and special articles dealing with 
typical schemes of rural supervision such as the "District Plans 
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of West Virginia and Oregon"; "New England Townships and 
Union Districts"; "State Supervisors of Rural Elementary Schools 
in the South"; "County Supervision in Illinois, in Baltimore 
County, Md., and in Berks County, Pa."; "Supervision of Rural 
Schools for Negroes." The contributors include L. J. Hanifan, state 
supervisor of West Virginia, J. E. Warren, state inspector in Massa- 
chusetts, Wallace Lund and Wicliffe Rose, of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board, State Superintendent Blair of Illinois, A. S. Cook of 
Baltimore County, Md., E. M. Rapp of Berks County, Pa., and 
Jackson Davis, state supervisor for Virginia. A bibliography is 
provided through the courtesy of Mr. J. D. Wolcott of the Library 
of the Bureau of Education. 

The Yearbooks go to press soon and will be distributed about 
February i. They will be discussed at the annual meeting in 
Philadelphia on Monday evening, February 24. 

The Bureau of Education asks that attention be called to the 
fact that two types of donations are needed to complete the library 
collection of the bureau. First, the bureau is anxious 
Art Collected ^° secure all sorts of current educational material. 
andDistrib- Reports from educational associations, boards, and 
utedbythe societies of state, county, and city departments of 
Ed'**ti** education are urgently needed if the record of school 

systems and educational activities is to be complete. 
Second, the bureau requests that all sorts of textbooks be sent to 
the library. If anyone has a textbook fifty years old, or one hun- 
dred years old, this material will be very valuable in helping to fill 
out the history of American education. Indeed, we are coming to 
recognize in general that the history of education needs to be re- 
written in terms of such concrete material as the bureau is now 
attempting to collect. The typical history of education contains 
reviews of the statements of those who had written their ideas about 
what ought to be done in the schools. Future histories of educa- 
tion are going to contain more and more information about what 
was in the actual textbooks employed, what the classroom exercises 
consisted in, how the children were graded in the different schools. 
These concrete matters about actual school practice are by no means 
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as easy to get together as the remarks of educational writers, and 
yet it is perfectly clear that within the next generation, students 
of the history of education will learn to recognize the importance 
of this type of material which the bureau is now bringing together, 
as contrasted with the somewhat vague and nebulous opinions 
for the most part offered to students of educational institutions. 

The bureau also makes an announcement which is of very large 
interest, because it calls attention tp the possibility of developing 
the loan collection plan. The art museum of the city of Boston 
made it possible some years ago for towns throughout Massachusetts 
to receive material of this sort. The development of a national 
method of loaning art material is a very welcome addition to school 
equipment. 

It will soon be possible for any city school to have a drawing 
exhibit of national significance practically without cost. Dr. 
Henry Turner Bailey and Mr. Royal B. Famum are preparing for 
the United States Bureau of Education an exhibit of the best 
examples of drawing and art work in the elementary, high, and 
normal schools of the United States, as well as one or two of the 
art schools. The exhibit is to be sent to any city desiring it upon 
pajonent of the cost of transportation from the city last using it. 
The transportation charges will be small. 

The exhibit is not to be a large one, but it is being selected with 
unusual care, so as to show the work that will be most suggestive to 
teachers, children, and school officers. It will be ready for ship- 
ment about January i, but cities desiring it should make applica- 
tion at once to the Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C., 
in order that it may be dispatched to as many localities as possible 
with the least expense to each of them. 

In recent addresses before state associations, the Commissioner 
of Education of the United States has advocated the reduction of 
Shall the ^he school day. The formula which he has employed 

School Day Be is somewhat as follows: It would be very well for us 
Shortened? ^q j^^ve three, or perhaps even two hours of schooling 
in the morning, this to be continued during a long period, indeed 
during the whole life of any citizen. The remainder of the day 
should be spent in useful occupation of some sort or other. 
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Such a statement as this sounds very reactionary in contrast with 
the plea which is frequently being heard in all parts of the country 
for a larger school opportunity. It is not unusual to hear a fuller 
school day advocated because this fuller school day corresponds 
more exactly to the hours which have been found essential in busi- 
ness. Thus the Boston School of Commerce found it desirable to 
increase the length of its school day for exactly this reason. 

The Commissioner's remarks will undoubtedly be more truly 
interpreted by referring to some of the details of the plan which 
he advocates. His plan is advocated primarily with a view to 
giving children in the lower school some opportunity to find suit- 
able engagements for their powers and interests in farm work, in 
house work, and in constructive activities. Indeed, the plan 
was not discussed in detail in its application to city schools but 
was made most emphatic with reference to rural schools. Further- 
more, the Commissioner states explicitly that it is his desire that the 
school shall supplement and enlarge this opportunity for real labor, 
that the opportunity for real labor shall furnish the material out 
of which the school work shall grow. Thus, the advocacy of a 
shorter school day turns out to be after all the advocacy of a some- 
what different program for the child's supervised work. For two 
hours in the morning, or three, he shall devote himself to the studies 
which give him the scientific principles on which his work is based 
during the rest of the day when he is not in school. During the 
remainder of the day he shall go, for purposes of employment and 
for purposes of enrichment of experience, into the practical world. 
Presumably if the practical world which surrounds the child does 
not offer the opportunities for suitable occupation, it will be the 
business of society to see that the remaining hours of the day are 
equipped with opportunities for recreation and for work. In 
other words, if the city child is to be brought into this program 
advocated by the Commissioner, it will be necessary for some 
sort of an institutional supervision to be provided for these extra 
hours. The school probably can do this as well as any other 
institution, and we shall be led, in keeping with the spirit of the 
Commissioner's comments, to provide after all for a longer rather 
than a shorter school day. It is certainly desirable that the educa- 
tional world, in the discussion of matters of this type, should be 
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very fully informed as to the actual machinery which is to be set 
in motion in order to make valid a contention that the school day 
should be reduced in length. The clamor for an increase in school 
opportunity is much too loud to be suppressed by the general theo- 
retical statement that we can leave children to collect experiences 
for themselves, if only these experiences can somehow be co- 
ordinated with the work of the school. The serious problem of 
the school at the present time is to keep the child's time and 
energy systematically organized and utilized. In order to perfect 
this extremely difficult program, it will be necessary for us to keep 
our eyes clearly upon the necessity of some social contribution to 
the whole organization of the child's energy and time. 

Another interesting doctrine which the Commissioner of 
Education has been advocating in his recent addresses is the doc- 
Shall Teachers *-™^ ^^^ ^ teacher should be promoted with her 
Be Promoted class. It would be very much better, the Commis- 
with Their sioner holds, for the fourth-grade teacher to go 
Grades. forward into the fifth grade with the class, carrying 

along the knowledge of personal peculiarities and achievements of 
the children, than that the children should be transferred, or, as 
he picturesquely puts it, "pitched," from one teacher to another. 

The experiment which the Commissioner here advocates has 
been tried from time to time with very great advantages to the 
children. On the other hand, it is to be pointed out that the 
teacher who is successful in the primary grades may miss very 
seriously the problems of the intermediate or upper grades. If our 
educational psychology has shown us anything with regard to the 
development of children, it is that that development is periodic in 
character, involving from time to time very radical changes in 
interest and in methods of study on the part of the children. The 
teacher would probably have to readjust quite as radically as the 
children, and the changes would not be so certain if the teacher 
went forward with her class. Indeed, it is very frequently true 
that the change in social environment which comes with the transi- 
tion from grade to grade is the very best opportunity for arousing 
in children characteristics which they have not up to this time 
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exhibited. Parents do not recognize the radical changes in interest 
and in mental qualifications of children because they deal with them 
too intimately and continuously. The problem which is suggested 
by the Commissioner's discussion is an interesting one, and should 
call for the report of experiences from all quarters where experi- 
ence has been collected, but that a radical change should be made 
in our public-school system so as to carry the teachers forward is 
not immediately obvious without more evidence than is now at hand. 

Two significant announcements have recently been made with 
regard to the methods of securing appointments for qualified 
Various Types teachers. Mr. C. A. Prosser, secretary of the National 
of Teachers' Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
Agencies announces that his office will conduct a registration 

bureau for those teachers who are prepared to give instruction in 
industrial subjects. This registration will not include recommenda- 
tion, and it will not be the business of Mr. Prosser's office to select 
teachers for given places, although naturally enough the office will 
sooner or later come to exercise some advisory functions. For the 
present, however, the bureau is to be conducted in such a way that 
anyone wishing a teacher of this sort will consult it merely for 
information rather than for selective advice. 

An announcement made by the department of education of 
Massachusetts states that, by act of the legislature in 1911, the 
state board of education is required to establish a teachers' bureau. 
The object of the bureau is to assist superintendents in finding the 
right teachers, and teachers in finding the right places. Plans for 
developing this work are now under way, and a comprehensive 
system of registering and classifying is being worked out. By law 
a registration fee of two dollars is charged to the applicant. There 
is no other fee. In addition to the information obtained by the 
customary registration blank, it is intended to accumulate first- 
hand information concerning teachers and their work by members 
of the staff. All the information obtainable will be placed at the 
disposal of the inquiring superintendent. Teachers will not be 
notified of vacancies for which they are expected to apply, unless 
the bureau is requested to notify them. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that practically every 
college and university in the country is now conducting a free regis- 
tration bureau through which superintendents become acquainted 
with the graduates who are qualified to fill high-school positions 
and even positions in the elementary schools. Every normal 
school is also a center for distribution of information about avail- 
able candidates. In addition to these public institutions there are 
a large group of teachers' agencies engaged in the business of finding 
places for teachers and finding teachers for superintendents who 
wish to fill vacancies. The fact that certain of the educational 
institutions of the country and certain organized societies are 
beginning to deal with this matter is undoubtedly significant for 
the future. There is no reason why state teachers' associations, 
and sectional associations should not become very helpful agencies 
in the distribution of information. Indeed, there are many teachers 
who have experienced through teachers' agencies the unfortu- 
nate results of overkeen competition and of a purely business 
attitude toward the question of placing teachers. Very frequently 
the teachers' agency renders very slight service and collects an 
unduly large proportion of the subsequent salary. In other cases 
the teachers' agency undoubtedly does render a service which 
justifies its commission. The co-operative method of dealing with 
the problem would be more economical for teachers than the present 
business methods employed by teachers' agencies. Mr. Prosser's 
bureau and the registration system which is required in Massa- 
chusetts are suggestive examples which ought to be followed by 
other institutions of like type. 

The Consular and Trade Report gives an interesting account 

of the growth of the Canadian penny bank system in the public 

schools. The organization of school penny banks in 

School Banks ^^^ Dominion of Canada is regulated by an act of 
tn Canada 

Parliament. A large number of these banks have 

been established throughout the various provinces. During the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 191 1, deposits increased from $142,000 

to $175,000. The depositors received 3 per cent interest, and it is 

understood that the government pays to the banks 3I per cent on 
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these special deposits. Certain banks in each town offer their 
services in handling these accounts, in which there is no profit, in 
the hope that the children, depositing in these school banks, may 
eventually become depositors in a larger way. Deposits are made 
each morning by the students with the teacher, and an employee 
of the bank goes to the school to receive the money so collected. 
Each depositor has a passbook in which deposits are entered by the 
teacher. The withdrawals are entered by the bank. The books are 
supplied by the school board, and paid for out of school funds. 

The preliminary announcements of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 191 5 make 
The Panama- emphatic reference to the educational features of 
Pacific this exposition. It is planned that there shall be a 

Exposition series of educational conferences. Teachers' associa- 
tions and conventions are invited to become a part of the general 
organization of this exposition, and there will undoubtedly be an 
elaborate collection of material from American and foreign schools. 
The interest of teachers in the general exposition is of course 
urgently solicited, and the probability that educational meetings 
will be an important part of the organization is set forth in the 
preliminary circulars. 

The methods of marking pupils in school are constantly sub- 
jected to adverse criticism both by students and by the instructors 
who have to employ marking systems. How nearly 
S stems ^ student has approached to some theoretical maxi- 

mum is very difficult to determine, and certainly more 
difl&cult to express. Again and again it has been pointed out that 
it would probably be better to subdivide the problem in some way, 
to call attention to the fact that a certain pupil has initiative, that 
he prepares his lessons carefully, that he exhibits good powers of 
memory and concentration, that he knows how to reason. In 
short, it would be better if the general problem could be so subdi- 
vided that the mark finally given to the student would signify 
something with regard to each of these different traits which his 
school work is supposed to cultivate and perfect. 
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The various schemes which have been suggested for this sort 
of grading are re-examined at most teachers' meetings, and it is 
with a view to exciting discussions along this Hne that the note is 
here inserted. It woul'd be very desirable to hear from those who 
have tried any of these methods of special rating of school children. 

This item is suggested by the fact that Dr. L. C. Wooster, head 
of the Biological Science Department at the Kansas Normal School, 
recently proposed the following subdivision of one hundred points. 

Perfect Grade 

Power of initiative 24 

Power of inductive reasoning 24 

Memory of general principles 24 

Power of deductive reasoning 20 

Memory of words 8 

100 



